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A PROFILE OF HIGHER EDUCATldN DOCTORAL PROGRAMS 

'T' > . • ' ,. ■ . 

. ^ . This paper presents a descriptive prof ile of doctoral ] 

. - • / ^ v; / 

programs for the study of higher education in the United \ / 

. ^ ■ - /. ... : ^ ' ^ . ■ -l' ■'■//• 

states. It describes prog^ram goalSr purposes and objectives; , 

/ , . ' r ■ ■■ . . . . \ ■ ; 

curriculum and degree of ferings; organizational structure; A 

' ■ ■ ■ . , . ■ . , I- .■ 

faculty and student characteristics; and admissions and degree 
requirements in seventy-two doictoral granting programs/ . ' 

Although the emphasis is on description ^rather than evaluation' 
or quality assessment^ the information should prove useful to / 
those concerned with the development of higher education as aj 
field- of study and department chairs and faculty concerned ,wi»th 
program development and improveirifent • 

Background and Research Design " n 

Programs for the study of higher education are a ,rela- i 
tively recent phenomenon. Many universities of fered higher ' 
education courses during the first half of this century and.^^^ 
three institutions (the University of Chicago, Columbia 
Teacher's College and Ohio State University) initiated formal 
programs for the preparation of- college administrators during 
the 1920' s (Dressel and Mayhew 1974), Most doctoral progr^s 
in higher education, however, date from the 1960's. As part 
of an in-depth examination of higher education as a field of 
study, Djressel and Mayhew (1974) surveyed approximately eighty 
universities foiT^rograms offering doctoral degree's (elimina- 
ting institutipns offering only co^irse work, masters level 
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degrees minor concent r^1:ions , in higher edjacation) . They 
subsequently documented ' arid described sixty-seven higher 
education programs. There -have been no subsequent comprehen- 
.siye examiTiations of higher education as a field of study q 
of; higher education doctoral progiams, although there have been 
studies of exelmpiary graduate programs (Keim 1983), and of 
selected aspects including faculty (Francis and Hobbs 1974, 
^^^^^O' J^son and brewry 1982), students and graduates- 
(Carp.974)V curriculum (Cooper 1980, Crossoit 1983) and books 
used in higher education courses- (Weidman and Nelson, in press) 
y The past decade has been one of change -in Schools of 
.Education and other prof essional " fields. Schools of education 
. have fexperienced enrollment decline at undergraduate and 
p>v^ / masters -levels arid faced fiscal stringency."^ They have 

decreased emphasis on the preparation of teachers and increased 
- : the commitment to doctoral lev^I work . The number of earned 
doctoral degrees, awarded in airfields in the United, Spates 
^ increased ■dfamatically each' year until 1974 and then started to 

decline with a 4.2- percent overall decline between. 1975 and 
1980 (Baker and Wel.l-s 1977, Baker 1981). Doctoral degrees in . 
Education increased by 16 percent between 1970 and 1974 and toy 
2.2 percent between 1975 and 1980 (Baker and Wells 1977, Bak^^ 
' 1581). Other professional fields experienced declines in 

doctoral degrees -a^rded during the later period, s^^Ufcj,^,^ 
;-draniatiG. (e.g. bustiiess .17%, engineering 11% and " 
Given th.- ceceiit pubUc attention to schooling issues, it seems 
, -likely that schools^of education are facing a period of more 
, dramatic change, f; ! 



For all of thesfe' reasons^ it seem^ time to take stock' of 

doctoral programs in higher education. This paper updates' this 

aspect' of the*^ork of Dressel and Mayhew ahd provides a 

descriptive profile of higher education programs. Research for 

this paper was undertaken as a^roject under the auspices of^ 

the Association for the Study of Higher Education (ASHE) 

Committee on Curriculum/ Instruction; and Learning, The project 

included a compilation o^ program descriptions and a survey of* 

higher education prpgrams. In Octpberr 1982^ Marvin Peterson 

tben-P^esident ot ASHE^ Jonathan Fife^ Director of the ERIC ^ 

Clearinghouse on Higher Education^ and Robert Birnbaumr chair 

of the ASHE Committee on Curriculum^ Instruction and Learning^ 

wrote' to the directors of all higher education programs listed 

in the ERIC Directory of Higher Educa tion Programs and Faculty 

(1982 edition). Directors were asked to prpvide a brief 

program description and complete a questionnaire, 

'The descriptions received by January 1983'were compiled/ 

into a draft booklet^ and distributed to program directors 

present at the March, 19 83 ASHE meeting. In MayV a follow up^gi 
^^^^ "flP ' 

requei^^as sent to program directors who had not submitted 
descriptions. At the same time, other prQgram directors were 
given the opportunity to revise their initial descriptions on 
the basis of the draft booklet and sample descriptions. rhe 
finaA compilation includes 65 program descriptions (72 percent 
of those listed in the ERIC Directory) and is being publ ished 
by ASHE. ^ 
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The five-page questionnaire asked for infornfation on 
higher education programs similar to that reported by Dr^sse'l' 
and MayheWf including ^items on program organization and size/ 

^f acuity f students arid various requirements. The questionnaire 
was pilot-tes,t,ed with three program^ directors prior to the 

.October 1982 distribution to all dijrectprsr^Follow u^ requests 
to non-respondents were sent Ln* Jan^iary and May 1983. 
Seventy-two programs or 80 percent of the^^useable ERIC progra*m 
listings . rjeturped the questionnair es. ; ^ 

This paper is based on those jgrogr am descriptions smd - 
questionnaire -data. SPS'S .was use^j^or frequency distributions; 
and ci;oss-tabulations of . ques.tionnaixe .items. Se^ctions two 
through six report the study findings. The final Bection. 
includes personal observations which reflect the views of the 
authors rather than those of the Committee on Curriciilumr 
Instruction. and Learning or^ of ASHE. Appendix A contains a 
copy of the questibnnairer ;Appendix B lists all instituti 
providing inforimation for this project, and Appendix C lists 
the titles, of the units in which higher education program^jire 
located. • - 



Program Organiza tion and Structure 

Dressel and Mayhew documented sixty-seven doctoral 

ft * 
programs for the study of liigher education in 1974. The first 

edition of the Directory of Higher Education Programs and *. 

Faculty compiled by the ERIC Clearinghouse on Hi^Jier Educa^on 

listed. eighty programs as of^l977. Johnson and Drewry (1982) 



identified 70 institutions which as of 1978 of f ered ja program^ 

■ \" ; ' . ■ ^ . y \ . , • ' * . V 

which met the following de'f in-ition: . ' , 

. ' - ' ■' ' . . * • ,■ • •■ ' 

Doctoral Program in the 'study of 'Higher ' 

Education ; A course* of study^leading to a 

Doctor of -Philosophy or Doctor of Education' 

degree with a major ,or "general emphasife in- 

Higher Education as a field of study and which 

is designed to prepare leadership, pexsonh^l. for 

higher educ$ition, institutions or*^related 

agencies* This excludes programs designed/ 

exclusively to prepar«^6llege teachers. 

' (p. 9 emphasis in original) . 

The third edition (1982) of the ERIC Directory listed 

ninety-two programs. We used Directory (1982) as a 



mailing list and included the l^jpiowing definitional note in 

the co\?^r letter for the questionnaire. 

■ ■ ^ A note concerning the designation of Higher 

Education Program. There are still a number of 
different titles and configurations used for the 
organization of units concerned with higher 
education. We are interested in academic units . 
w|hich accept students for degrees and offer 
courBes and related activities in the field of 
higher of postsecondary education, whether these 
be called a department, a program, a- center, ot^ 
some other designation, and whether these be a 
separate unit or part of some larger administra- 
tive configuration such as educational admini- 



stration dr educational policy. If your ' program 
fits ^his broad descriptiorir please complete the^ 
questionnaire. - . 

Seventy^-two programs provided useable responses to-^ < 
our survey and sixty-five programs provided program descrip-- 
tibns. Two of the ninety-two institutions listed in the^ 
•Directory (1982) informed us that they no Irtiger' hcwe doctoral 

igher education programs. It is ijnposs^ble to know whether 
the others who di^ not complete the questio^nnaire do not have 
programs meeting our Iproad definition or whether they simply 

ot bother to fil-l oat the questionnaire. We checked our 
non-respondents against data in the Johnson and Drewry (1982) 
study. Ten prograihs — some with more than f iv^Htfaculty 
members — existed in 1978 but did not respond to .our survey, 
are guessing, therefore, that there are Somewhere between 
eighty and ninety higher education doctoral ograms in the 
United States. ' 

• All but one of the programs in our survey were located 
within a School or College or Department of Education ^ut there 
continues to be considerable variety in prganizatipnal ^ 
structure and title. In seventeen universities the higheir . 
education program is a free-standing unit within the school 
although it may be called a department, a program^ a center, an 
institute or a concentration. In fifty-three universities the 
program for the study of higher edpcation is part of a Icirger 
academic unit . Although there is enormous variability of ^ * 
designation, higher ediication is usually a part' of a department 
or division of educational administration, leadership, policy. 



foundations or adult educcftion or a designatiori combining two 
or more of these elements. (Appendix C) The head of the 
higher education prQgram or concentration is usually called a • 
program^ director or depart^ient chair ob head. 

Following the pattern of Dre&sel and Mayhew (1974) 
and Johnson and Drewry (19iB^)*r our study included only those 
programs; of fering doctoral degrees, in higher education. We 
asjced directors^ howeverr to specify the^degrees offered by 
their program. Table 1 reports the results. It is interesting 
to' note that while some programs offeir ofily ±he doctoral level 
degree^ most of f er one or more masters level degrees as well. 
While half of the programs offer both PhD and EdD degrees^ the 
remainder are split almost evenly between the PhD degree and 
the EdD degree. Twelve program? offe^^^^he certificate of 
advanced graduate study (CAGS) in addition to the doctoral 
degree(s) . 

INSERT TABLE 1 ABOUT HERE. - 
Higher Education program faculty, like facul^ty in other 
departments and schoolSf'^re engaged in teachingr research an< 
service activities. Eighteen universities, responding to our 
survey f however^ also have a separate entity--usuaLly 
designated an Institute or Center-^-with responsibility for 
research and/or service activ^ies. Eleven of th^se institutes 
(centers) are responsibTe - f or both research and service, four 
are ' exclusively research units and three are exclusively 
service centers. Iti most caseSf the directpr of the center or 
• institute repoi^ts to the Cean of the School of Education. 



Missions. Goal s, and Curricular,.Orientatii on 

"f * ' v" . ' L 

* Dressel and M^y^ew identities three distinct types of . 

higher ^education programs. The^ first type includes programs 

with a national perspective. Such programs recruit students 

from all over the count ry-r-usually for ^ful»l-time study; ^ ^ 

emphasize research and scholarly study of the ^leld; and place 

graduates throughout the country in faculty and administrative 

positions. Faculty in such programs enjoy high* status at their 

home institutions. The second type includes programs with a 

local or regional perspective. Many of the students in this 

type program are administrators in area colleges and 

universities who pursue their graduate work on a part-time 

basis. Such programs often have a small full-time faculty but 

make extensive use of >part-time faculty^ usually administrators 

or other faculty members in the home institution. Course work 

is heavily oriented toward practical considerations. The third 

type of program includes those which are very small ^ have 

little formal structure and offer only a few courses — usually 

r 

for junior college faculty.. Dressel and Hayhew provided 
examples of each type of program but did not categorize all 
programs by type. 

We started with the assumption that Dressel- and Mayhew's 
typology would continue to accurately describe the field and 
y attempj:ed to "fit" programs to these types on the basis of 
prog^i^am derscriptions and questionnaire data. It was 



^iaipossible. Most program directors do not describe their 
.progYams as either national or local; as oriented towards 
either "researchers" ^©r "practitioners". They describe their ^ 
programs as coiiibinatioriS' of these things. Program directors 
sSi^^ that thejl^ rec-Euit students* on lofcal, regionalr and 
national basis arfd that they prepare both administrative 
leaders and scholars for higher ed'ucatioif. On the basis of 
. their ; description then, programs in higrher ^^nrgt jpn j^pp^ 
fee m6r6 homogeneous th^n het;erogeneous. 

Most higher education program directors described program 
missions, goals and objectives in terms of the kind of 
preparation offered students. Of the sixty-five programs 
providing descriptions, fifty-five explicitly stated that the 
major purpose of their program was to prepare leaders for 
higher educat^'bn. It was apparent that most directors intended 
leac^ers to imply administrative leadership for colleges and 
universities^ although some directors may have adso^ntended 
the term to include faculty leaders and/or higher education 
scholars. Thirty program directors, however, added a second 
objective — that of preparing pe6ple for faculty or research 
positions involving the scholarly study of higher education.^ 
Twelve program (^rectors stated -as an objective the preparation 



of professionals for leadership in education-related agencies 
such as govern] 
organizations. 



.such as government agencies, foundations, or human service 
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• Marty direct?t)rs^ further specified .program dbjectives fcO * 

include the preparation or"^rsonnel. f or academic ' 

•i^ ^ . * . - ■ , 

administration^ student affairs, community college teaching r 

financial management and planning and/or adult education, 

mentioning three of more of these elements^ Njine detectors 

stated that the primary^ focus of their prograra^iVas the 

preparation of community college faculty and academic 

administrator^^: ea^tght indicated st'udent Affairs as the major 

program emphasis, and eight specified adult or continuing 

education. All others either did not specify or indicated 

combinations of objectives ^ \ . 

Ours was not a detailed study of higher education 

curriculum but many 6f ;the program descriptions contained 

statements about the curriculum which reveal orientations 

toward higher education as a field of study. The basic premise 

continues to be that higher education draws much of its content 

f^r^m the disciplines, particularly economics, history, 

' ' ■ ' ■ v' ^ . ■ 

philosophy, political science, psychology, sociology , and/or 

from Other fi*elds such as management, organizational studies, 

and businjess administration. Many programs ^(e.g. Stai?ford, 

Chicago, and Minn'esota) 'emphasize that an extensive amount of 

course work is- taken in the basic disciplines. Others 

emphasize the extent to whidh program faculty incorporate 

differing discipl inary . perspectives in higher Keducatiori; 

courses. [ ^ * 

. Although the hicfher education prpgram descriptions reveal 
th^^ shared conviction that higher educatiqix is a derivative 



field Qf ^study^ they also show important differences among 
programs in what is considered the substance^ or central 
concerns of the field. The following^^statements^ from three 
different program descriptions highlight some \pf the ^ 



differences: 



(the field's central' coiicerns) are the evolii- 
tidri of the contemporary similarities and 
differences among and the prospects for the 
various higher educational institutions in both 
their social r61es and their internal functions 
and structures. (University of Chicago — ASHE^ in 
press) ^ , 

(the focus of the program) is uppn t^ie 
development of postsecondary education in the 
United States and its relationship to the 
social f economic^ and political growth of the 
nation. (University of Flor ida-ASHE^ in' press) 

(graduate studies in higher education) are 
^ designed to link knowledge developed in the 
sciences of human behavior and organization 

(economics^ political science^ psychology, 
management science, and sociology) to funda- 
mental policy issues irt the f ield of higher . 
education, (yniversity o^ MinneSota-ASHE, in 
press) ' 



Sincey6nly a few program descriptions contained statements on 
the nature of the field of study, it was^impossible to. 
categorize programs in this way and we can not detect prevailing 
views or patterns. v 

Many programs did list broad areas of knowledge such as 
foundations or history of higher education in which the^^ expect 
their students to gain competence but we could discern no 
pattern in these statements . ' 

More revealing information concerning the subject matter 
of the field comes from the questionnaire items on, areas of 
specialization (concentration) and higher edutiation core 
requirements. Sixty-three higher education programs have "^v'^^. 
established areas of specialization or concentration which 
provide a focus for student course work. Table 2 lists the 
areas and the number of programs which offer them. 

- INSERT TABLE 2 ABOUT HERE - 
.We also asked program directors to provide titles of core 
courses in higher education. Although the response rate for 
this item was quite low — only twenty-nine programs listed 
courses — the responses do provide further insight into the 

if 

curricular orientation of higher education programs. Table 3 
lists by title the core courses grouped by general subject 
area. Where the subject matter of the course is not clear from 
the title, courses are listed as possibly similar . Twenty- 
three additional /bourses weerfe listed which did not fit 
either the ten broad categories or any other logical grouping. 
It is clea» that there is still minimum consensus among higher 
education programs about >What constitutes the subject matter of 
tlje field. 



- INSERT TABLE 3 ABOUT HERE.- 

' ■ ^ ■ V ' ■ : ^ ■ • • ■ '•■ . 

Despite these important dif f erences^ the f ollowind 

description is representative of a*laxgeV4i«inber of highei: 

education programs: ^ 

It is expected that a student deyelq^ a^thorough 
grounding in the major divisions of knowledge^ . 
^ relating to higher education as a field, bf 
study — issues^ historyf curticulum^ admini- 
strationf organizational theoryf finance^ 
student affairs — and must apply to this,; ^ 
knowledge the analytical skills and judgment/ , 
. that lead to effective policy-making and ' ; 

execution. The study deals with the many forms i 
bf postsecondary education; the. persons directly 
involved as students^ faculty andh^l^inistrators 
in the operations of those institutionSf and 
agencies in the larger society directly 
concerned with the conduct of the enterprise. 
The methodologies are drawn from many of the 
established disciplines, but most often from, 
education r h^-story, psychology , sociology , 
philosophy and various sub-discipline? of 
business administration. (University of Denver- 
ASHE, .in press)> « ^ 

?agul,ty - -'^'^f ' \ 

./ It i^ Aalways risJ<;y to try J:o count the ri^ber olp.. faculty 

members /in higher edacaitidh. As Dressel and Hayhew (1974) 

pointed .but, ^faculty members affiliated with higher education 



programs are not the only faculty who teach, and conduct 
research in higher education. Purthermorerinany individuals 
with formal appointments in higher ediication prog rams*, are 
^ primarily administrators who may not direct graduate studer^ts 

i 

or conduct research in the field. Although both problems 
remain, we felt it important to obtain information on faculty 
members with formal appointments (as listed in catalogues) in 
doctoral higher education programs. Our figidres can 
qoihpared with tj^ose of Dressel and Mayhew (i974) , Johnson and 
■ • i^rewry (1982), and the ASHE- Di rectory of Higher Education 
■ fr Pr oq r ams anc| >f i^fcQ 1 ty f 1 9 8 2 ^ . Table 4 summarizes this 
'■^■^iX' information.- -vi' ' 

, ' . INSERT TABLE 4 ABOUT HERE. - . 

Qorfessel and Mayhew- (1974) did not define full-time faculty 
^^^Vvw -iinplied ithose full-time* personnel without administrative 
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^v.m^^^ Johnson and Drewry (1982) ^ collected their data 

— ^ 



fJ^JjL. \in ;i;97 8f^4.^sed the following definition: 
ll^ic'^C^^^^^ 1^*^^^^^ ^persons supplying one-half or more of 

^Wi^^t^al effort to the d^toral program in the 




of higher education. This effort mlist 
lude both teaching in the program and 
supervising doctoral students. (p. 9) 
The ASHE Directory (1982) contains "the following 
,^ Sta±ement. "This director'y is limited to part-time and 
J full-time faculty within a higher education program as reported 
-by their \irist.itutions. (Introduction) No definition of 
full-tim.fe and no response rate is given. ^ 
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In pur survey we defined full-time faculty .as faculty 
whose primary responsibility is with the higher education 
program and part-time faculty as *f acuity whose primary 
responsibility is outside the higher education program. Our> 
findings are confused by the fact that the totals x3o not add 
up* We obtained one total — 261 — when we summed the responses 
to the item asking -for the total number of full-time facultyr ' 
another — 270 — when we summed the numbers provided foj: the 
various r^nks^ and a third^t6tal — 257 — when we summed the 
numbers by "racial and ethnic characteristics. 

Our estimate of the current number of full-time faculty is 
between 315 and 330, We arrive at thi^ by taking our highest^ 
total (270) r adding to it 38 f^tilty members in'the ten 
institutions wh^ch did not reij^ond to our survey but who 
responded tb" the Johnson and Drew^ry survey. We • then guessed 
. that there :^as been modest growth in t^e ten Johnson and Dre^f 
respondents since 1978^ and that there are between ten and 
twenty faculty members in th^ eight "potential programs" that 
did. not respond either to our survey on Johnson and Drewry's. 
Over a period of ten years^ then^ the full-time faculty in 
higher education doctoral programs has grown by approximately 
fifty percent. * ' 

Table 4 presents a si*milarly confusing picture for ' 
part-time faculty. While Johnson and Drewry did not study 
part-time faculty f the 1982 Directory lists pany fewer 
part-time faculty than Dressel and Mayhew found in 1974. Our 
estimate of part-time faculty size is between 410 and 450. We 
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started with our base of 375 and gu(essed that each of our 18 
non-respondent institutions has between twb/^d foyr part-time 
faculty. Our estimate representS^a'^gTOwth on the order of 35 
percent over the decade Since the Mayhew arid Dressel study. 
Table 5 provides additional data on full-time faculty 
members. There has b6en littje change over the years in ra^ 
distributions, Dressel and Mayhew (1974) reported that"55% of 
the full-time faculty in their survey were professors while 25 
percent were associate professors^ and 16 percent were 
assistant professors, Johnson and DreWry (1982) separated 
their data into tenured^ tenure track and no-tenure track but 
whea these are added for each rank^ they found that 56 percent 
were professors^ 28,5 percent were associate prof essors, and iT 
percent were assistant professors. Our. data qhtly 
lower r ^^Ti^ages at the full and associate levelr slightly 
higher at the level of assistant professor. It is interesting 
to note that while most programs have at least one faculty 
member at the rank of professor ^ and many have associate 
professors^ the assistant professors are located in only 
twenty-six programs, 

- INSERT TABLE 5 ABOUT HERE. - 

Dressel and Mayhew (1974) did not report sex, race and 
ethnic distributions, tTohnson and Drewry (1982) reported that 
87,5 percent of higher education faculty were males (as of 1978 
when they collected their data) and 97,0 percent were 
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Caucasian. The^three percent in their s^dy who were, not 
Caucasian were all males. Our figures show 86 percent males, 
14 percent fema/leSr 4 percent minority (predominantly male) and 
1 percent foreign. Female faculty are distributed across 
twenty-eight programs while minority group members are 
distributed across nine programs. 

Additional data on part7time -faculty members is reported 

in Table 6. The part-time faculty ranks continue to be 

I) 

dominated by college and university administrators, especially 
those at the home institution. This -phenomenon had also beeiw 
noted by Dressel and Mayhew (1974) who commented that while 
such use may bring "respectability in the res^of che 
university, (it also tends) to give a de§artment a definitely 
practitioner tone." (p. 70) 

Table 7 shows the results of cross tabulations to 
determine the use oL part-time faculty members by programs. 
Close to half of the higher education programs who use ^ 
part-time faculty members use both administrators and faculty 
from other ianits and/or instit^^^ons, but twenty-five programs^ 
have only administrators in their part-time ranks. ^ 



\ - INSERT TABLE 7 ABOUT HERE. - ♦ 

So far we have been examining the characteristics of 
higher education faculty as a whole. It is interesting as well 
to study faculty size variations among programs. Table 8 
presents size ranges among programs for total faculty, and for 
full- and part-time faculty. Most programs stilL have a fairly 
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s^ll faculty with a mean of 3.7 full-tiine faculty and of 5,5 
part-time faculty. Cross tabulations ot* th^se data reveal that 
programs are dortihated by part-time faculty. In fourteen 
programs^ 25 percent or l^ss of- the total faculty is 
full-time; in 39 programs between 26 and 50 percent are 
full-time; whiUe only in 18 progr4iris does the full-time faculty 
represent^mope than 50 percent. (This figure includes five 
programs in which there are no part-timr* faculty) Assu. ing 
that the processor s , and associate professors i^n Dressel and 
Mayhew's (19^4) study were tenured, (but assistant professors, 
lecturers ^d instructors were not) , the tenure percentage a 
decade ago was 80. Johnson and Drewry (1982) found a 75 
percent tenured full-time faculty. The mean • response to our 
request for a tenure percentage was 76 percent. The range of 
responses among programs, j^jhowever, was from zero to 100 
percent. Thirty * pr^rams have a fully tenured faculty., 



^ - INSERT TABLE 8 ABOUT HERE. - 

Students 

It. is extremely difficult to obtain an accurate count of 
the number of current students in higher education doctoral 
programs. First, it is often difficult to sort out the higher 
educat^ion students in those programs which vare part of a larger 
academic unit. Second, some institutions have separate 
programs for adult education, student personnel services and. 
the like and would not list students in these prdgrams as 
higher education students. Other programs would include them.^ 
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Although we recognized the problemsr we asked program 

'■ ■\ ' **" • ' 

directors for information on current higher education 
enrollments. We defined current students as those pursuing a 
degl^e (although, they ne^d not be enrollied each term) an^ 
within the statute of limitations (or granted an extension). 
We indicated/ that reasonably close egtimatea^f errrollments 
wer e better than nothing" and asKed for the total number of 
full-time and part-time studentsand the numbers by degree 
candidacy^ sex, race and ethnic oiligin. 

Table 9 presents the results. Again>^ and more drama- 
ticajly, the totals were not corisistent. The number of total 
current students^ j&royided by all respondents. waS 5767, but the. 
sums of the otheif c'ateigories ranged from' 4952 to 5728. The 
best we could do was' estimate the number o£ higher^ucation 
students. We base our 'estimates on our largest number-5767- 
because it represents sixty nine respondents and because 
directors^may have been more confident providing totals than 
breakdowns. If we guess that the twenty one non-responding 
programs' exist, are relatj.vely small, and have between fifty 
and ninety students each, then the total number of current 
higher education students in doctoral-granting programs would 
be somewhere between 6800 and 7600. 

- INSERT TABLE 9 ABOUT HERE. - 
Dressel and Mayhew did not provide a total number or 
estimate of current students so there is no firm basis for 
comparisoYi. We suspect, however, on the basis of the 
informati-on they provided on program size, that overall current 
enrollments ^has grown dramatically during the past decade. 



It jus. interesting' to note from Table 9 the emphasis on 
part time study in higher education programs and the large 
number of PhD candidates as compared to EdD and Masters level 
students. ,We examined separately the 36. programs offering both 
doctoral degrees and found thc^t PhD candidates heavily pre- 
'dominated in these programs. as well. Twelve program directors 
did not provide -information on student racer sex and ethnic 
characteristics. Based on the ddta we have, however^^it is 
intere'sting to note that 50 percent of. higher education 
students are women, 13 percent are minority group members and 
8.5 percent are foreign. . 

There also appears to be a growth in program size over bhe 
past decade. While Dressel and Mayhew did not provide data on 
the size of all sixty nine programs in their study, they 
mentioned eight programs with mare than lOQ studen-ts, four 
programs with enrollments between 76 and 100, ten programs with 
between 51 and 75 students and seven between 26 and 50. . Table 
lOprovides information on the numbers ^^£-^rograms within 
various- ranges of student body size for total and for full time 
and part time students. It is clear that most programs have a 
fairly small number of full time students and a larger number 
of part time students al$;hough there was wider ^stribution of 
programs across the ranges of part-time student size.' Only one 
program indicated that it accepts only -full-time student. • The 
smallest number of full-time students reported was 1 and the 
largest was 150. Two programs indicated that they have only 
part-time' students and the range of the part-time student body 

^ • - INSERT TABLE 10 ABOUT ^HERE. - 



'size was between 2 and 225. It is interesting that more than 
twice as many programs as noted by Dressel and Mayhew have, piore 
than 100 students and that fpurA have more than 200 students. 

Table 11 gives program totaj/student body size by degree 
candidacy. While most programs have between 1 and 50 PhD 
candidates and 1 and 50 EdD candidates^, five -have more than 180 
current PhB students and two have more than 100 EdD students. 
Programs falling within the upper ranges for PhD and EdD 
candidates tended to be those offering only that degree. 

- INSERT TA^E 11 ABOUT HERE. - * 

We tried to examine the implications of faculty size and 
enrollment data (Dy calculating student to total faculty 
(full-time and part-time) and student ,to full-time faculty 
ratios. The range of the student to total faculty ratio was 
from 1.4:1 to 40.5:1 and the range of the student to full-time 
faculty ratio was from 1.7:1 to 110:1. Table 12 shows hoW 
higher education programs cluster along these ranges. It is 
notable how high the ratios are for full-time faculty. 

-INSERT TABLE 12 ABOUT HERE. - 

We asked program directors to indicate the number of 
assistaAtships and/or fellowships awarded by their program each 
year. Table 13 provides that information and shows that most 
programs offer fewer than seven assistantships. The, large 
number of non-respondents for this item suggests that many 
programs do not offer any assistantships or fellowships. 

- INSERT TABLE 13 ABOUT HERE. - 

Dressel and Mayhew estimated that as of 1973, between 3500 
and 3600 PhD and EdD degrees had been awarded by higher 
education programs, although they noted that many programs did 
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not keep accuratl^^ecords during early program years. We ask 

higher education prbgram directors for the .average number of 

doctoral degrees awarded each year for the past five years. 

The mean of the averages reported was 8.4 with a standard 

deviation of 6.7 and a range of 1 to 35. The sum of the 

averages was 549 for the 65 institutions who responded to tli is 

item. If this figure is multiplied by 5 for the five- years for 

which they were asked to provide av€r«ages it yields 2745. ' We • 

do not know thd average degree production between 1,973 and 1977 

hut an arbitrary and approximate average of 5 would yield. 325 / 

per year for our 65 institutions or a total of 1625. 

If We guess, conservative^^, . that the twenty-five 

non-respondents each awarded 5 degrees for each of the^ 10 years 

since the Dressel/Mayhew study, we w^tild add 1250 to the tp^al. 

Our rough "guesstimate", therefore, of ^ the number of degrees 

t 

awarded during the past decade is between 5500* and 6000. This 
represents a dramatic increase in degree production over that 
reported by Dressel and Mayhew and suggests that between 9,000 
and 9,600 higher education doctorates have been awarded. 
Admissions Requirements 

Dressel and Mayhew argued that not much of significance* 
could be . said about admissions requirements because of the wide 
variability in program purposes and clientele. They noted as 
an example "that programs catering to experience^ faculty ^ 
members and administrators reasonably give less attention to 
test scores than to career success and" motivation for an 
advanced degree" (pp. 45-46). Without providing details as to . 
numbers of programs they listed some requirements, among them a 



Masters diegree (preferably in an academic f i^Ld) Graduate 
Record Examination Aptitude Test , Miller ' s Analogies Testr- 
personal interview^ prior experience in higher or secoi|dary 
education' oi^ r e 1 a t ed j&ncjeavor / and letters of recommendation. • 
They also noted tM^^School of Education admission requirements 
might be operative in some cases. 

Recojpnizing the contirim^d variability amoijg program goals 
and Qliei^tele dnd I)ress,el and MayhewVs important point that 
"f lexibility^in the a^iifssTon of individuals to a practitioner- 
oriented^'prog^^S^"^ rigid adh^ence to test scores 

or previaus^ qr*Kd4& W (p^*47)r we nonetheless 

wanted to\get. s^e pi'tiJpire of thl admission requirements 
employed .*by hig^^r e^catign programs. We therefore designed a 
question whifeh allow"^; p directors to check off specific 

, requirem^nt^^qit^-liihr^i^*^ MEd and MA programs and add 
requirements/^o€ e^yjelce^ by the choices offered. 
/ arable 14 shows feiiat the following admission requirements 
are most common in /^higher education doctoral programs: letter 
of recommendation/ ^Graduate Reco^2l Examination, prof iciency in 
English language fot foreign s^tuidents; Masters degree; and a 
stated minimum QP^p tbt\Masters levej work. 

^ ? . - -^^ ^4 INSERT. TABLE 14 ABOUT HERE. - 
C ^ " ^here were no markea difference s in admissions 
requirements between programs of f er^^^^e Ph.D. degree and 
those offering the Ed. D^,." Programs offering both degrees tended. 
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to have similar admissions requirements for both degrees/ (See 
Tahle^r^^p^^ the admissions^i^^ui-fements we prespnted for 

\ vsel^ctitif^v.^^^.^^ least of t^ ^^inca 

slightly^^'i^ss tha half of the higher education programs 
required an interview fo~r admission. / ' . < 

- INSERT TABI/E 15^ ABOUT HERET. - ''^ 

-■ " • • ■ - - . * ■ • 

.- ■ - ; / ■ ■ ■ • ■ • _ V . 

' We glso 'asked directors of programs requiring a minimum 

QPA for Masters and/or baccalaureate leve'l%j/ork to specify the 

required minimum. The resppnse rate in both cases was quite * 

,* ■ • K . ' ' ' . •• \ " ■ : ■ ' ■ \ -* 0 

* ■ ■ , ^ ■ ' . ■ . " iiH. . • - . ■ 

low; but 17 programs require a minimum Masters level work of 

3. Or while .twenty-tnree programs require between 3.1 and 3. 5, 

; IVenty-three t)rogramS indi^ that they had requirements 

o^her than se we listed. The list of most often mentioned 
' ' . " ' ' 

included: careeir goal statements (10 programs required for 

both Ph.D. and 'Ed. D. programs) r prof essipnal experience of 2 to 

' 5 years duration (6 Ph.Q. programs/ 5 Ed.D. programs) and 

autobiographical syftement (3 Ph.D. ^ 4 Ed.D.). 



* ' In contrast to bressel and MayheWf we found a grtfatdfeal 

-of similarity regarding ^admission requirements. Thrs was 
. , especially true regarding the high number of programs 'that 
relied on letters of tecommenditioji^ the 'Graduate Record ^ 
Examination and English language proficiency from foreign 
- /:jstudents. Pr'ograms also tended to be similar In their use of; 
the other requirements we listed* ^ ' 

Degree* Reguitements :> . , , 

Dressel and Mayhew investigated higher education program 

.■•<•■ ^ . . . . • ^ i .* 

■ ■ ■ ■ ' . ^ • ■» ■ » ■ ■■ • . • • ■ 

/ /; degree requirements wij^J^ah ppen-ended question. They found a 

range of requirements but the most frequent were: 

> . * ' ■. ' ' ,• • . . .• 

■ ■■ . - •/ ■ • ' " : ■ ' . ' . ' ' : ■ 
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"requirements in total hours or, credits, a residence 
reijuirement/ and a dissertation." {p. 59) Our data indicate 
that, programs continue to have the three requirements*- listed by 
Dressel and Mayhew, however, many have added a core requirement 



in higher education and a r«parch/statistics requirement*^'- 

' . ■ - - • ' • 

Table 16 indicates the numbj^r and percentage of Ph.D. and Ed. D. 

■# * ' * ' - • 

programs requiring each of the listed formal degree 

requirements. 

Table 16 reveals that there is little distinction between 
Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees. However, a closer scrutiny of those 
programs, which offer both degrees reveals that only five of 
them have identical requirements for both. The distinctions, 
however, were often minimal. Ph.D. and Ed.D. degree programs 
are often minimal. 

- INSERT TABLE 16 ^BOUT HERE. - 
We also a tt emptied to examine' similarities in terms of the 

number of credit hours required for e^h degree jcequirement . 

(. .. . ■ 

First it should be noted that not all. Inst itutions who 
, indicated a degree requirement also provid^ the requested • 
number of credit houts associated wj[.th that reqi^irement. Also 
15 percent of all doctoral programs did not provide the 
information as requested, e.g. did not convert quarter hours to 
credit hours. We did not cxeate A credit hour range for the 
' / foreign language,, computer literacy, or foreign language or 

' ■ ' computer literacy items. - 

For all of the other formal degree* requirements we 'listed>> 
the majptity 6f both the Ph.D. and Ed^D. programs who haid tl|||ll;e 

•. • f , , ^ ; ^ ' ..o• 
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requirements provided the number of credit hours associated 
'With each requirement. . We foundr in most instances, little 
difference between Ph.D. and Ed.I>, programs. ( See Appendix D.) 
%^e' only exceptions were the maximum number of transfer 
credits permitted and the number of credit hours required in a 
research/statistics core Requirement. ' , 

We found Ed. D. programs inclined to accept more transfer 
work than th.D. programs. Eighty-five percent of the Ed.D. 
programs who indicated they would accept mor^ than 9 credit , 
hours of transfer work. Only 68 percent of the Ph.D. programs 
would do the same. ^/^^^ 

More than fifty percent of the Ph.D. programs with a ] 
research/statistics co^e r^^ti4;rement required more than eleven; 
credits of course work in this area compared to only i eighteen 
percent of the Ed.D. programs . This represented the greatest 
variation we found between Ph.D. ^nd Ed.D. programs regarding 
the number of credit hours required for a formal degree 
requirement. 

i 

Conclusions and Observations 

It is not easy to describe a typical high^er education 
program, but our findings suggest that it would look something 
like this. Our program is concerned with the preparation of 
educational leaders, located in the Sqhool^of Education of a 
large university and part of a division of educatioflal admin- 
istration; however, we would define ourselves as a program 
in highdr education. 
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We have 85 students: 60 part-time and 25 full-time.- 
Seventy students a r.e pursuing the floctorate and 15 the masters. 
We bffej^oth Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees,- although most^of our 
students are Ph.D^ candidates. We knowy however r that about 
half of the higher education program^f^round the country offer 
only the Ph.D. or only the Ed.D. degree. Half of our students 
are women and 11 of them are minority , mostly black. Many of 
pur students are employed as administrators or facui^giy members 
at a nearby college or university and expect professional 
advancement following completion of vthe degree. 

To be accepted in our typical doctoral program, students 
must have performed adequately at the undergraduate and masters 
levels, scored high on the graduate record examination, and 
convinced' us, in writing and during an interview, as' well as 
through at least two letters of recommendation, that their 
professional aspirations are in higher education or higher 
education-related activities. 

We allow our students to develop a curricular plan suited 
to their individual needs and aspirations but we gener^illy make 
it easiest for them to develop a specialization in administra- 
tidn, student affairs, community colleges^ or curriculum and 
instruction. We require some course work in higher education 
and our core courses provide an overview of the field: 

historical and current treatment of institutional patterns and 

> ■ ■ ■ . ' <k' ^ . 

practices and relations with other, societal institutions; and 
specific examinations ma jor constituencies — students, 
faculty, administrators and governing board members. We 
require some skill in research methods and expect our students 



to be able to, understand and use research in the field. We do 
not make distinctions between our Ph.D. and Ed. programs in 
terms of formal^rBquirements, but know that most higher 
education programsi require more course work in research methods 
for Ph.D. afetlabnts. • 

We have 9 faculty members, 5 part-time and 4 full-rtime. 
Three of our part-time faculty members are administrators in 
our university and two are faculty members whose primary' 
responsilpilities are with another- program, bu.t they teach 
courses ' for .us as well. Of our four full-time faculty, two are 
full professors, one is an assoc^^te professor and one is an 
assistant professor. Three of us are tetlured and three of us 
are white males. 

It is important to note that .this typical program does 
not match the profiles of many programs, since there is 
considerable variation among programs,^ For each program 
characteristicil we Sound a predpjninant pattern among programs, 
but also tound important vacations. We noted earlier that the 
program descriptions suggest that programs are more homogeneous 
than heterogeneous. Our survey findings suggest both 
homogeneity and heterogeneity. We believe that Dressel and 
Mayhew's three-part program , typology — "national reputation and 
perspective, research orientation"; "regional and local 
perspective, practitioner orientation"; and«"small, collection 
of courses" — continues to accurately describe the field despite 
the fact that we cannot demonstrate this with our research 
results,^ We would like, however, to offer some observations 
on each type of program and an agenda for future research. 



Part of Johnson and Drewry's ( 1982) • research and that of 
Keim (1983) concerned programs with a national reputation and 
perspective. Johnson and Drewry asked full-time higher 



education 



faculty members to' rank the "five most outstanding 



doctoral programs in the study of higher education. " (p. 29) 
The programs with the highiest rankings were (in descending 
order) : 



6. University of Texas. 

7. Michigan Stat? University 

8. SUNY/Buffalo ^ 

9. Florida State University 
10. Columbia/Teachers College 



1. University of Michigan 

2. Ujiiversity of California/ 
Los Angeles 

3. Unive^rsity of California/ 
Berkeley ' 

4. Pennsylvania State University 

5. Stanford University 

Keim (1983) discussed the problems of graduate program rankingsr 
but asked full-time faculty in higher education programs (using 
the 1979 edition of the ASHE Directory and (Eliminating all program 
direQtors) to nominate five "exemplary" higher education programs. 
She did not provide further elaboration or specific criteria for 
"exemplary".. Although she did not rank'order her f indingSr Keim's 
ten "exemplary" programs were the same as Johnson and Drewry's 
"top ten" with one exception — Indiana University appears instead 
of SUNY/Buffalo.'' ' 

Without entering the debate on graduate program rankings or % 
in anyway implying that the "best" higher education programs have 
been identified r we think that both studies suggest that there 
continue to be about a dozen programs that fit Dressel and 
Mayhew's national perspectiver national reputation typology. We 
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re-examined our^ findings to see if we could determine what • 
distinguishes those programs from others and could find little in 
the numbers or basic^ descriptions. These "national perspective- 
programs are not always those which exist as a separate department 
or program in the school; many of them are part of a larger 
academic unit. They do not have dramatically different degree 
offerings, admissions and degree requirements, or curricular 
offerings. While many are large, in terms both of faculty and 
student size, they are not the largest programs. Their faculty 
student ratios are not that different from others. 

Wie suspect that "national reputation" programs are 
distinguished by qualitative rather than quantitative factors, and 
that they have more visible, active and "cosmopolitan" faculty and 
students. We suggest th^ there should be further research on 
higher education programs and that such research should attempt to 
examine qualitative factors. What makes a distinguished program? 
What type of program responds ^est to student aspi^^ons ai^ 
needs? What furthers the development of higher education as a 
field of study? These questions and others need to be addressed. 
Such research will require different and more costly methods but 
we believe that such research is important for higher' education. 

We think that programs of the "regional and local 
practiti'oner-oriented" type have changed a great deal during the 
past decade. It is these programs which have experienced dramatic 
growth in student body size. Faculty size has also increased but 

■f 

not as dramatically. Students come primarily from the surrounding 

•t.- 

area but students from further afield and from foreign countries 
apply as well. These programs are still oriented toward 
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administrators and practitioners but have many community 
college faculty as well. Over the decade, they have awarded large 
numbers of Ph.D. Jl^grees. it is important for further research to 
ask qualitative questions ^bout these programs. What does the 
degree mean? What program components respond best to student 
aspirations and needs? How strong are the relationships with the 
colleges and universities in the region? How similar are they to 
those programs with established national reputations? 

The very ^mall higher .education program described by Dressel 
and Mayhew a decade ago also still exists, but we need to examine 
the meaning of "small". There are still many programs with only 
two or three full-time faculty members but the student bodies are 
not so small any more. It appears that in such programs the' 
faculty delivers a full-fledged program through extensive 
borrowing of courses and faculty from otlfer programs in ed(w3ation 
and from other departments in the uHiversity. ^It is not at all 
clear how such programs will fare if — as we suspect — there are 
major changes in schools and departments of education. We think 
that these programs too deserve careful examination and attention 
to qualitative^ dimensions. 

We returned to Dxessel arid Mayhew 's typology because we 
suspect that it continues to be accurate but also because we 
suspect that any qualitative assessment of higher education 

it 

programs will need to take account of differences in purpose, 
clientele and curricular orientation. There are also other 
questions that we think deserve the attention of those concerned 
with the field of higher education. 
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** Have we reached the point of overproduction of doctoral 
degrees? * . . 

We have produced a large number of graduates and our rate of 
doctoral degree production appears to be increasing. At what' 
point does it become too much? The need for new administrative 
and faculty peronnel for colleges and universities should diminish 
during this decade. Higher education programs" typically have 
students who are already employed, hence we do not experience the 
"new entrants" problem to the same extent as do other graduate 
programs. We should be conterned, however, with the issue of 
credibility for Ph.D. and Ed.D. degrees in higher education and 
with th^.j«jMpljiished opportunities for leadership positions in 
higher education. , ' . 

** Do we have too many students? 

We found in this research how difficult it is to obtain an 
accurate number of students and of faculty g^mbers in higher 
education. It appears, however, that we have increased the number 
of students without commensurate increases in faculty size. Th^ 
student to ;full-time faculty ratios worry us. More than half of 
the doctoral programs in higher education have more than twenty 
students for each full-time faculty member and most of these 
students are Ph.D. candidates. 

** Can we preserve dynamism among our faculty? 

We were pleased to discover that overall rank and tenure 
distributions have not changed substantially during the past ten 
years, but we are concerned that .thirty programs have fully 
tenured faculty. Student data shows that we have taken , seriously 
our responsibilities to help prepare women and minority group 



students for leadership positions i;i higher educatiorir but our 
faculty— like that of other academic departments and graduate 
programs^^ — is not nearly so representative. We wonder whether 
programs will have opportunities to address ,these issues and to 
promote deserving assistant professors in the coming decade. 

o . - . 

** What is the distinction between Ph.D. 'and Ed.D. prograttas and 
degrees? . • * 

Our study only allowed us to examine distinctions between the 
.Ph.D. and Ed.D. as they related to formal admissions ^nd degree 
requirements. We found few such distinctions. This does not * 
mean, however^ that there are not important and substantive 
distinctions. We think it time to reexamine this issue in 
higher education. 

** Do higher education programs occupy a strong enough position 
» within the Schools of Education? 

We were surprised to discover that so many programs are part 
of larger academic units and so few programs are distinctly 
separate academic entities. Some of the amalgamation into 
larger units may have occurred*wit}iin/ the last few years. 
We worry about this phenomenon in terms of the identity of 
higher education as a field of study. 
It was beyond the scope of our research to examine higher 
education as a field of study. Developments in the field clearly 
affect the nature of programs and most especially the nature of 
the curriculum. The converse is also true.» Program curricula^ 
particularly core curricula to some' extent define the nature of 
the field. Our review of descriptive statements and of core 
requirements and courses suggest the continuing absence of a clea 



consensus about the nature of the field and its major knowledge 
'components. But compared to a decade ago, as described by Dressel 
and MayheWf we may at least be moving in this direction. There 

seems to be a growing consensus aboiit the disciplines -from which 

i 

we draw our"^ research methods and tJie complexities of applying them 
to the Study of higher education. We have defined a number of 
areas of knowledge and developed, areas as of specialization. We' 
have begun important discussions in the journals and at 
conferences. Let's hope that we can preserve enough distinct ^ 
identity within Schools of Education to allow these developments 
in the field to continue. . 

We have taken huge liberties with these observations and 
often ^ne^beyond the data. We, therefore, hasten to repeat in 
closing, that the observations are intended to provoke discussions 
in the 'field and do not implicate ASHE or its Committee on 
Curriculum, Learning and Instruction. 
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FOOTNOTES ^ 

This project has been very much a joint effort. It has 
also depended upon the help of many people. We wish to thank 
other members of the ASHE Committee on Curriculumr Instruction 
and Learning — especially Bob Birnbaumr Jack Schusterr Charles 
Adams and John Thelin — for their help in reviewing drafts of 
the questionnaire, Robert Sweitzer and Mary Ann Sagaria 
also helped wi€h this task. Carol Baker^ Director of the Office 
of Measurement and Evaluation at the University pf Pittsburgfhr 
spent many hours helping us with our data, Jonathan Fife and 
Marilyn Shorr at the ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education 
provided continuing guidance for the project, Peggy Kartanas 
of the Institute for Higher Education at the University of 
Pittsburgh kept us organized and produced draft after draft of 
the questionnaire and thi*s report. We are indebted to all 
these colleagues and to all the directors of higher education 
programs without whose cooperation this project would not have 
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been possible. < • i ^ 

1. The ASHE Directory includes listings for three Canadian 
universities. AU. three responded and the data from them 

' are included among our findings. 

2. The fact that fifty-three programs are part of larger units 
presented a number of difficulties for our research. Often 

directors provided data that pertained to the'entire unit 

* . 

as opposed to the higher education program or concentration. 
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We did^ bur best to interpret these^^d'' select- only 'highet 
education numbers but in some casigjs we had to rely on 
guesses. ~ . 

It should be noted that these distinctions bear little 
relation to degree offerings and do not constitute a 
distinction between the Ed.D. and Ph.D. degrees. 
It seems to us that the large discrepancy between our 
numtrers and those in the ASHE Directory is accounted for 
only i^n part by the larger number of reported programs. 
We suspept that the Directory. listings suffer from the 
same difficulty we experiencedr that of "sorting out" 
higher education faculty members from others within a f 
more cpmprehensive unit. In additionr different defini- 
tions of full-time and part-time appear to have been used. 
From our responses it, is clear that while we usually 
obtained information for just the higher education prbgramr 
an occasional director^^provided enrollment data for a 
larger academic unit; Where this was obvious, we made 
adjustments, but there may have been some cases that 
escaped us. there was no way to adjust our data to 
respond to the second p^lBblem. * 

A different kind of examination* of higher education pro- 
grams with less reliance on "program-provided" description 
and survey data might well have produced a different pro- 
file of higher education programs. 

Of the cpmbined list of twelve programs, two did not respond 
to our survey. 
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TABLE -.1 ^ 



V 



Number of -Institutions Offering Different 
Type"s of Degrees in Higher- Educa,tion 



Type of . ; • ^ = 
Degree • ' 

Ph.D. ^nd Ed'iD. 

Ph.D. only 

Ed.D. only 

Total offering a doctoral degree 



f^umber of 
Programs 

36 

• 17 
' 19 



72 



Percentage 
' 50 
• 24 , 

u ■ ' *. 

26 : 
100% 



M.A.- and .M.Ed. ' ' 16. 

M.A. 18 

M.Ed. ■ . •" - ; 23 

1 -ii ? ' 

Total offering a doctoral degree and a masters degree 57 



28 ' 

32 

40 



100% 



1 



Ten programs of<er an Educational, Special ist Degree and seven dffer a 
Masters of Sciencii Degree. \ ' ^ '\ 

'Thirteen prpgrams. 'offer a Ph.D. , Ed.D. M.A. and M.Ed. 
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table: 2 



Areas of Special izatign Offered bj^ 
Doctoral Higher Education Programs 

4 



Special izati on/Concentration • 

• Student Personnel Administration/ 
Student -Affairs 

Admini strati bn and/or Management 

Academic Administration . ^ ^ ^ 

Community College Administration/ 
Community College 

Nsujcriculum and Instruction/Teaching 

Adult Education 

Fourfdati 6ns/Hi story/Phi 1 osophy of 
Higher Education 

Institutional Research 

Policy Analysis 

Financial Admini strati on/ Finance 
Planning ' . * 

Comparative/ International Higher Education 



Number. of- Programs 
47 

' 46 , • ; 

. 42 

42 • 
33 ' 

32 • 

27 

26 

25 

19 • 

17 

16 



1 



N = 63 
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'■ • TABLE 3 

Higher Education Core Courses 

Subject Ar^as and Title -> ^ ^ - Number of Institutions- 

1 Admini strati on/Hanagement , , . r. 

:Administrationf of Higher Education/ ' > ■ * 

Management of Higher, Education ^ . ^ , 8 ' 

Possibly Similar « ■ 
Principles and Praqtrces of Administration - 1 

Administration & F/nance in Higher and Adult Education ,1 
College Organizatibn & Administration ° t 4 

Seminar in Administration of Higher Education 1 
Administrative Theory ' 



III History 



History of Higher Education 
History and Philosophy of Higher Eduj:ation 
Development and Scope, of Higher Education 
Development and Structure of Higher Education.. 
Foundations of Higher Education 



IV Students 



16 



•II Gfeneral Higher Education ' 

Higher Education in U.S. /Higher 'Education as 

Field of Study/Overview of Higher Education 9 
Possibly Similar 

.Seminar in Higher Education ° ' 3 

Professional Seminar l 

Higher Education and Society "1 

Nature of Higher Education I 

■ ' . ' ' ■ 15" 



5 
3 
2 
1 

1_ 
12 



The Contemporary (American) 'College student 3 

Student Support Services in Higher Education . 2 

Minorities in Higher 'and Adult Education 1 

Learners in' Higher and Adult Education 1 

Student. Development in Higher Education ■ 1 

Student' Personnel Work in Higher Education , 3 
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Table 3 (continued) 



V Curriculum 

Curriculum of (in) Higher Education 

Possibly Similar ■ 
Academic Programs^ 

Program Development in' Higher & Adult Education* 
^urriculum Evaluation in Higher Education 



VI Finance . ' . 

Fi nance/Budgeti ng/Fi hanci al Admi ni strati on 

Possibly Similar 
Administration and Fi nance ^ 
Economitfs of Higher Education 



VII Teaching/ Instruction 

Improvemervt of Instruction/Effective Teaching 

Possibly Similar 
Programs and Instructional Processes 
Instructing Adults 

Roles & Responsibilities of Instructional Personnel 
Principles anci Problems of Instruction, 
The Learning Environment 



VIII . Current Issues 

Current/Critical Issues in Higher Education 

Possibly Similar - 
Recurring Issues 

Critical Issues and Concepts of Change 



IX Community College 

Community Col lege/ Junior Co]lege/Junior and 
Community College - 
Possibly Simtlar ) 
Community Col lege Curriculum 
Community Coll^ge^ Admini-stration 

X Legal Aspects * . . ' 

Law/Legal Aspects \ . 

; Possibly Similar - 
Law and Administration 
Law and Governance 



TABLE 4 



Studfies Reporting Higher Education 
Doctoral Program Faculty 



Number of Programs Full -Time 
Study. and Year Reporting Faculty . 



-r 

Part- Time 
Faculty 



Total 
Faculty 



Dressel and Mayhew 
(1974) 



62 



213 



321 



534 



Johnson and Drewry 
(1978) 



70 



271 



ASHE Directory 
/ (1982) 



92 



453 



254 



707 



Crosson/Nelson 



72 



270 



375 



645 



^ No part-time faculty reported. 
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TABLE. 5 



Type of Full-Time Faculty iVi Higher 
Education poctoral Programs 




ull-Time by Rank 
Professor 
Associate Professor 
Assistant Professor 
Instructor 
Lecturer 



Total 



Number of Faculty 
138 
73 
44 
1 

14 



Percentage 
51 .1 
27.0 

16.3 

.3 . 

^ 5.2 



270 



1 



99.9% 



Full -Time by Sex 
and Ethnic Origin 

Caucasian men 

Caucasian women 

Minority men 

Minority women 

Foreign ^men 

Foreign women 

TotaV 



Number of Faculty 
212 
33 ■ 

1 
0 
2 



Percentage 
82.5 
12.8 
3.5 
.4 
.0 



257 



100.0% 
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This total exceeds the reported total number of faculty by nine. 



'Not all programs .provided this information. 



to 



TABLE 6 



Type of Part-Time Faculty in Higher 
Education Doctoral Programs 



Part-Time by 
Assignment Location 



Administrator 
Administrator 
Faculty 

Faculty 
Other 

Total 



Home campus 

Other campus 

Other academic 
unit h|Ome campus 

Other institution 



l^umber of Faculty 

, 184 
32 
118 

8 
31 



373 



1 



Percentage 

'49^ 
.8.6 
31.6 

2.1 
8.3 

99.9% 



Vhis'total is two less than the reported total of part-time faculty. 
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TABLE 7 



Program Utilization of Part-Time Faculty 
by Their Primary Assignment 



Primary Assignment- 



Number of Programs 



Percentage 



Administrators and Faculty 
Administrators only 
Facul^only ' 
Other combinations 



33 
25 

7. 
3 



48.5 
36.8 
10.3 
4.'4 



Total 



68 



100 % 
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TABLE 8 



Faculty Size and Tenure Percentage in 
Higher Education Doctoral Programs 



Total Faculty Size 

. 0 - 4 
5 - .8 
^ 9 - 12 
13 - 16 
16 + 



Full -Time Faculty Size 

0-2 
3 - 4 
5-6 , 
7-8 
9 - 10 



Part-Time Faculty Size 

0-4 

5-8 

9-12 
13 - 16 
16 + 



Full.-Time Faculty Tenure Percentage 
0 

.1-49 
50-74 * 
^75-99 
100 

v4 



Numberj^ Programs 

13 
24 
25 
7 

'3 

(N=72, X = 8.6, S = 4.1) 

Number of Programs 

. 24 
28 
1 1 
6 

? , 

(N-71 , X = 3.7,' s = 2.0) 

Number of ^ Programs 

• 132 
23 
8 

1 ■, 
2 

(N=68, X = 5.5, S = 3.9) 

Number ^of Programs 

5 ' 
2 

.17 
15 
30 

'(N-69, X = 75.7%, S = 30%) 



N = Number of programs reporting 
X = Mean 

S = Standard deviation 
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TABLE 9 



Type of Students in 
Higher Education Programs 



Students by Time Status 

Full Time 
Part Time^ 
Total 



Number^ of 
Students 

1755 
345U 



5206" 



Pgj^entage 




Students by Degree Status 



Ph.D. Candidates 
Ed.D. Candidates 
.Ed. Candidates 
.A. Candidates 
CAGS or equivalent 

Other 

Total 



Number of 
Students/ 

2447 ^ 
1689 

706 

557 
82 



Percentage 

42.7 
29.5 
12.3 

9.7 

1.4 

4.3 
99.9 



Students by Sex and 
Historical Origin 
Caiucasian men 
Caucasian women 
' Tlinority men 
Minority women 
Foreign men, 
Foreign women 
Total 



Number of 
Studen ts 

~^mj — - 

1975 
304 
355 
251 
170 



4952 



2 



Percentage 
38.3 
39.9 
6.1 
7.2 
5.1 
3.4 
100.0 



1 



The reported number of total- students was 5767. 
'Not all programs provided this information. 
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TABID 10 



Student Size of Higher Ejiucation Program 



Total Student Size 

i 1- 25 
26 - 50 
51 - 75 
76 - 100 
101 - 200 
201 + 



Number of Programs 

9 
13 
14 
15 
14 

4 



(N=69, X = 83.6, S = 55.9) 



Full -Time Student Size 

1 - 25 
• 26 - 50 
51 - 75 
76-100 
101 = 200 
201 + 



Number of Programs 

' 39 
14 
2 

' , 3. 
3 
0 



(N=61 , X = 29.3, S = 31 .4) 



"Part-Time Student Size 

1 - 25 

26 - 50 ' 

51 - 75 

76 - 100 -5 

101 - 200 

201 + 



Number of Programs 

14 
17 
17. 
6 

. 5 
■ 1 



(N=60, X = 57.5 = 43.5) 



Number of programs reporting 
Mean 

Standard deviation 



TABLE n 



Student 8ody Size of 
Higher Education Programs by Degree 



Range of Student Body Size , 

Ph.D. Candidates 

1- 25 
26 - 50 
51-75 
76 - 100 
101 + 



Number- of Programs within >Range 



18 
21 

9 

•0 

5 ; 

46.2 S = 43.5- N = 53^ 



Ed.D,. Candidates 

1- 25 

26 - 50 

51 - 75 

' ■ 76 - 100 
101 + 



M.Ed. Candidates 

1 25 
26 ^ 50 
.51 - 75 ' 
76 - lOO" 
101 + 



24 
15 
8 
1 
2 



(x = 33.8 S = 30.2 N = 5o) 
. ' / 



22 
4 
3 
2 
0 



{ X = 22.8 S = 24.8 N = 31 ) 



M.A. Candidates 

1 = 25 
26 - 50 
51 - 75 
76 - 100 
101 + 



26 
3 

" 2 
1 
0 



(x = 17.4 S = 20.1 N = 32) 




Number of 
Mean ' - 

Standard devfatrion 



ams reporting 



■52 



TABLE 12 



Student/Faculty Ratios in HigheV Education Programs 
Student: Total Faculty Number of Programs 



Ratio 




/.6:1 


15 


6:1 - 10;1 


26 


11:1 - 15:1 


15 


16:1 - 20:1 


8 


y 21:1 


5 


• Total 


-69-1 



Student : Ful 1 -Tifne ^Facul ty 



Number of Programs 



Ratio 



6:1 



6 


:1 - 10 


:1 


11 


1 - 15 


1 


16 


1 -'20 


1 


21 


.1 - 25 


1 


26: 


1 - 30 


1 


31' 


1 - 35 


1 


36. 


1 - 40 


1 




> 40 


:1 


Total 



4 
4 

6 

15 
15 
7 
4 
3 
9 

T7 



1 



Numbers of programs responding, 



53 



, TABLE 13 



Yearly Number of Assistantships/Fellowships 
Awarded by Higher Education Programs 



Number of Assistantships/Fellowships 
7-9 

. ■ 10 - 15 

16^ 



Total 



Number of Programs 
20 

.3 

8 *^ 
7 



58 



1 



/• 

/ 



N = "Number of prograi^s reporting 
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TABLE 14 



Number and Perceritag'e of Stated Admission 
Requirements byWype of Doc.toral prfigram> ' 



Ph.D. Programs 
Numbier j^ercentaqe 



36 
44 

20 
33 
34 

44, 

•23 
.49 
25 



69 

85 
38' 

.'63 
65" 
85 

44" 
94 
'48 



Admi ss i on Requi rement 



Masters- Degree - " " 

Graduate Record Examination 

Millers' Analogies ^ ' 

Minimum Baccalaureate GPA 

Mi nfmum' Masters GPA 

ProfTCiericy in Engl ish Language 
fdr Foreign Stud§fits 



Interview . 
Letter of Recommendation ' 
Sample, of , Writing 



Bd.D. Programs / 
Number Perjcent.age ' 



r' 



41 


• 77 


47 M 


89" 

* 


23 

• 


43 


32 


60 


•:36; 


68 




81 


26 


• > 

■ 49 


49 


92 


29 ■ 


55 

t. 


i 





(1) N = 52 (One program didn't answer) 

(2) =-53 '(Two programs didn't answer) 
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.' . • ..TABLE 15 . • > • 

• . ■ . .pomplri son. Of Admission Requirements in' ' " 
.Institutions' Offering Both A Ph.D. and Ed. b. 
V " Degree in Higher Educati oil - ? .- • ' " 

>. « ... • . . ■ . . . , . r , ■ 

'Admlssi on Requirement ' ■ ' ' Ph.D'. -t^rogram Ed.D. Program . 



Masters Diegree ' 

V 


- 24 


23 




Graduate Record Examina1?1on 

, ' . " ■' ' ': ' * ■ . • • 


31 


29 




Millers Analogies ^, 


.24 


15 




^ ■ i -i . ■ ' * ' . 
• .Minimum Baccalaureate GPA 


: 22 


22 




Minimum Masters .GPA 


23 


23 




Proficiency in English Language * 
•for Foreign ^udents ^ 


31 


. 29 . 




Interview . ' 


16 






Letter of Recommendation . 


34, . 


32 




Sample of Writing . 


20 

9 


17 





1 



ThirtyTSix institutions offer both degrees. 
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# . • ' TABLE 16 ■ - 



i/' Number, and Percentage of/VtffKSte^ 
Rgqdireoaents According to Typ«w|rf pbctoi 

' Ph. Programs * ' ' »/v (Ed. D.. Programs 

Number %_ Degree Requtrements J \ . Nyunfce r 



= 55 



49 


- 

92 


Mi nimuin total credit hours 


' j 


1 ■* * 
49 


. 89 


35 - 


66 ' 


Maximum transfer credit limit 




38 


69 


49 


92 


ResideTicy^ requirement 

" * i . 

Core Requirements 




49 


89 


31 


58 


Education 




31 


\ 56 : 


45 \ 


85 


Higher Education 




44 


* 80 


26 


49 ' 


Cognate Area 




■ 22 


40 • 


47 


89 


Research/Statistics ^ 




44 


80 


21 


40 


Practicum or Internship 




28 


51 


16 


30 


Minor.' 


k 


. '1'5 


27 _ . 


26' 


49 


Area of specialization ^ 




19 


35.. 


10 , 


19 


Foreign language ^ 




2 


4 


'• 9 
10 


17 • 
19 


Computer literacy / 
Foreign language pr computed 




7 
1 


2. : 


53 


100 


Literacy ' ^ 
Dissertation > 




.49 


'- .V • t . . 

. ■ 89 



1n=53 . * 



PROCaiAM STROCTtlRE AND ORGANIZATTOM 



^' Jf^^^^ HJel^e^ Education Program is located withii a School of Education, 

please pHeck here. _and ch^ck t^e statement ^Ich best ^describes the 

structure of •your program. ' i^cow-xvca 

* • . , . " ■ • ■ 

__a. The Higher Educatfm Program is a free, gtanding unit irlthiii the 
School of Education. 

?>• JThe mjfher Educat^ Academic 

Admtnistrative) unit within the School of * EducatToii. (Please 

check Appropriate response. ) - * «^ 

Unit Ndme; , . u. 



2. If the Higher Education Program is located elsewhere in the University. 

■ P^e^se check here and Indicate to whom the Director reports. 

Reports to: 



3. Please check all degrees offered by your Higher Education Program. ■ • 
a . MEd.^ _d. PhD. 

b. M.A. J fe. CAGS( Certificate of Advanced Graduate Study) ' 

or equivalent ^ ' 



_L_°- Ed-D. ■ f . Other> please ispecify: • \ 



4. Please check' her e i f your institution has a sljiarate unit (e.g 
Institute or Center) for research on Higher Education. , " 



a. Unit Name : 



b . Uoit Director reppr^^ to : C'Please check appropriate ^ statement . ). 

^Director, Hl^er Education Program Provost, Itiiversity 

_pean. School of Education ' O ther, please st^cifv; 



5. Please check here if your institution has a separate unit (e.g." 

Institute or" Center) for service to the higher education community, 
a. Unit Naine: 



b. . ttait Director reports to: (Please check appropriate statement . ) 
_Director, Higher Education Program P rovost, University 

Jtean,' School of Education ; . _pther, please specify: 



STUDENTS , - . / 

6: Please charaxiterize your student body mix (local - national - foreign) 
and describe yoxor recruitment processes. 



7. -Please Indi^cate the total number of current students In Higher Education J I 
e, (Students ,idio are pursuing a degree although they need not be enrolled eachT 
tern; StudenlSb id thin the statute -qf limitations or grated an extension )" 
' REASOHABLir CLOSE ESTIMATES ARE BETTER THAN NOTHING. . \' 

. A. Of the total current students, how many are: " ' 

P hD candidates __M.A. candidates 

J EdD candidates C AGS or equivaleht candidates 

M Ed candidates O ther, please specify 

b. Of the total current students, how mai^ axe: »^ 

C aucasian men Tn-^ri prlty men foreign men ' y^-^'; 

C aucasian women . ^_ininority women ' . foreign women 



d. ^ Of the total cxxrroQt stxidents, how many arer 
^ (according to program def initios) 

^ ^ full time part time 



8. How many assistant ships/fellowships are awarded by your program eac& year? 

During the pai?t five years, what has been the average number of degrees 
' awarded by your program each year? 

d octoral degrees ^ m asters degrees 



FACULTY ' 

9. Please indicate ihe total number of Higher Education faculty members 
(as listed in catalogue or similar descriptive -material): ^ 

a. Of the total faculty, liqw many are full time: • . 



(Faculty whose primary responsibility is /with the Higher Education 
Program. ) 

b- ' O^l^l^ full time^ faculty, how many ap:e: (Please fill in all appropriate 
Professors 'Assistant Professors 



A ssociate Professors ' I nstiructors ^ . * 

L ecturers 

c. Of the full time faculty, what percentage is tenured:_ 

d. Of the fxill time faculty, how many are: 

C aucasian men * minority meji ^ foreign men 



Caucasian women minority women, foreign women 



e. Of the total faculty, how many are part t«ime: 



(Faculty whose primary responsibility is outside of the Higher Ed. Program, 
Of the plrt. time facility, how many are: 

__Administrators at home Faculty members with primary appoint- 

institution ment in another academic unit 
Administrators with Faculty members with primary appoint- 



primary obligation at ment at another institution 
another institution Other (Specify) ^ 



ADfiISSI(a<S REQUIRElilEMTS 

10. For each degree offered by your program, please check all items lAich 

present formal admissions requirements (as stated In catalogues etc. ). ^ 
ffyoTff jjrogram requirements cannot be accommodated by tHe choices, pleaee 
attach a separate description ^wx»,ch, pxea^e 

PhD. Requirements ^ - ^ EdD RequlreiDents (Please check here ' 

if sa^ie as Tor PhD. If dlffermt/ pleap 
Qheck specific requirements- belbw/) 
^ a. Master's Degree ; 

. h. Graduate Record Examination 

MtUe^-'s Jlnalogles 

d. Minimum Baccalaureate GPA 

Specify min. GPA; - » 

^ e. ^Minimum Masters GPA i . 

Specify mln/ GPA: ' • 

. - f • Proficiency In Englisli language 

\ for foreign students . 

, ^ g. Interview . , 

h. Letter of Recommendation 

. ^ 

1. Sample of writing 

^ J. Other req\iirements, plerase ' , 

specify, by filling in ^ ~^ — ■ • ■ . • - ' . 

— _ appropriate blanks. ■ ■ - ■ 



Mp:d. . Requirements \ M.A. Requirem^ts (Please check her^_ 

if same as for MEd. If different, plea 
check specific requirements below.) 

a. Graduate Record Examination 

b. Miller's Analogies ■ 

c. Minimum Baccalaureate C5PA 

Specify min.' GPA: 

d. Inteirview 



\ ^' e. Proficiency in English language 

for foreign students " 

f. lietter" of Recommehdatlon 

g. Sampl^ of writing 

- • h. Other requirements, please 

specify by filling in ~ 

1 appropriate blanks. ' : ' 

ERJC .: . , f1 



— ' — — ^ — ' ' ' , ' ■ ■ ' ' y ' • Jl 

11. For each degree offered by your program, please <5he<^ in jfeft column' all 
items which represent formal degree requirements ^d fill in the blaiiks on 
the right colvmn with semester credit hour Infoimation (of equivalent for 
other credit systems . ) ' '. ~ 

PhD > ' ; Edb 

Degree Credit - ^ Degree Credit 

Requirements Hour if Requirements Ho\ir # 

■ r . .i . ^TilTnum Total Credit Hours - ^J^^. 

. - • . b. Maximum Transfer Credit - < .."^ • 

. • c. Residency Requireinents * ^ 

d. Core Reqxiirement ^ 

^ (1) Education 

; ' (2) Higher Education ~ 

(Please list by course title.) 



\3) Cognate Are^ " 

(4) .Research/Statistics • 

e. Practicum or Intemship * 

f . mnor ' 

g. Area of Specialization ^ ^ - 

h. Foreign Language 

i. Computer Literacy . 

J . Foreign Language or 

Computer Literacy ^ 

k. Dissertation v ^ s 

1. Other. Please specify: . 




a: Minimum Total Credit Hours 
b. Majcimum Transfer Credits 
,c. Core Reqiiirement 

(1) .Education 

(2) Higher Education 
(Please list by course title.) 



(3) Cognate Area 

(4) Research/Statistics 

d. Practicum or Intemship 

e. Area of Specialization 

f . Foreign Language or 
Computer Literacy 

g. Thesis 

h. Other. Please specify: 



6i 



AREAS OF sroCIAIJZATIOH/CCMCENTRATION 

12. Iftiether, required or optional^ many program^ have estaljlished areas of 
specialization vhlch provide a focus for sttiSent course work and are 
described In catalogues and handbooks. Please check all such areas 
offered In your Higher Education X>rograja. 



Academic Administration 

h. Administration and/or ligaiageiDent 

c. Adult Education : 

d. Colmmmity College Administration or Community Colleges 
_e . Conparatlve/Intematlanal Higher Education 

f . Curriculum and Instruction or Teaching 

g. Financial Administration or Finance 



h. Foundations/History/Philosophy of Higher Education 
jl. Institutional i^earch 
Jj . Planning 
Jc. Policy Analysis 

JL. • Student Personnel Administration or Student Affairs 
jn. Other, please specify: ' 



13. Some Higher Educatiqa programs have established fonnal joint programs 
with other academic units or professional schools.- Please describe any 
Joint progriams'. ;* ■ . . w . 



1^ 



THANK YOU FOR TAKING THE TIME TO CCMPLETE THIS QUESTIONNAIRE. If you 
would care to provide us with descriptive materials cancenaing yoxir program 
we Would appreciate the opportunity to read them. 
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APPENDIX B ^' 

" V \» ■ ' : 

HIGHER EDUCATION DOCTORAL PROGRAMS PARTICIPATING IN STUDY 

Institution Descriptions Surveys 

Arizona State UnivejTsity * ' x 

Northern Arizona University x x 

Univers|.ty of Arizona x 

University of Arkansas - x x 

ClareinOTit Graduate School x ' x 

Stanford University x , x 

University of California at Los Angeles x x 

University of Southern California .x • , ^ * x 

University of Denver x x 

University of Connecticut " x x 

The American University x x 

The George Washington University " x ' x 

Florida Atlantic University x x 

University of Flofida^ x x 

The University of Georgia x x 

Illinois State University . x x 

Loyola University of Chicago ' x^ ' x 

Southern Illinois University at / 

, Carbondale ' . iX x 

University of Chicago x ' x 

Ball State University x x 

li^diana University x x 

Iowa State University r x x 

University of Iowa * > x x 

University of Kansas x x 

University of Kentucky x ' x 

University of Maryland x x 

Boston College x x 

Northeastern University x x 

University of Massachusetts - x x 

Michigan State University x x 

University of Michigan x ^ x 

Western Michigan University x x 

University of Minnesota x x 

University of Mississippi * x x 

University of Southern Mississippi ^x x 

St. Louis University x x 

University of Missousi-Columbia x x 

University of Missouri-Kansas City ' x x 

Montana State Uni^versity x x 

The University of Nebraska-Lincoln x x 

New York University . / x x 

State University of New York-Albany x x 

State University of New York-Buffalo x x 

, Syracuse University x x 

Teachers College, Columbia University x . x 

University of North Carolina x . x 

Ohio State University , ^ ^ 

The University of Toledo ^ ' jc x 



TT^stitutibn 



Descriptions 



Surveys 



Oklahoma State University x ^ x 

University of Oklahoma x x 

University of Oregon x 3 

Temple University x x 

The Pennsylvania State University x x 

Univers-ity-o'f Pennsylvania x • x 

University of Pittsburgh * x x 

University of South Carolina x x 

Memphis State University x x 

Vanderbilt University x . x 

Texas A & M University ' x x 

Texas Tech University , x x 

The University of Texas-Austzin . * x x 

Universitji of Houston x x 

The College of: William and Mary x x 

University of Virginia x x 
Virginia Polytechnic institute and 

Sfal^' University x' . x 

Univj^rsity of Washington x x 

Washington State University, x - x 

West Virginia University ^ x ^ x 

University of Wisconsin-Madison x x 
The Ontario Institute for Studies 

in Education' ^ ^ 

University of Alberta x x 

University of British Columbia x x 



N = 65 N = 72 



If 



• APPENDIX C V / 

TITLES USED FOR HIGHER EDUCATION PROGRXmS^ i 
Higher Education 

Higher Education Prograin/Departmeht . (17) 
Department of Higher etnd Adult Education 
Center for the Study of Higher Education 

Larger Academic Entities 

Department/Divisipn Of Educational Admiriistration (10) 
Department/Division of Educational Leadership (4) 
Education Deparrtment (3) 
Curriculum and Instruction Department / {2) 

Educational Leadership and^Policy Studies .J, 1 (2) 
Educational Policy and Administration ^ (2) 
Administration and Policy Analysis ' 
School Services ^ 

Department of ffigherr Technical and Adult Education ^ 
Adult ^ Secondary and Higher Education 

Department of Educational Administration and ^ 

Foundations ^ 
Department of Guida'^ce and Counseling 

Professional Studies in Education ^ 
Division of' Foundations, Postsecondary and 

Continuing Education 
Department of Secondary and Higher Education 
Department of Educational Policy Planning and 

Administration 
Departmen^t of Administration and Curriculum . . 
Department of Higher and Adult Continuing Education ■ 
Department of Administration, Counseling 

Psychology and Higher Education 
Department of Higher, .Adult and Foundations - 
Area of Administration, Curriculum and I-nstruction - 
Department of Orgeinizational and Administrative ' Studies 
Department of Educational Organization, Administration 

and Policy 
Atjministration and Adult Studies 
Higher and Adult Education 

Division of Organizational Development and 

Institutional Studies ^ 
Educational Administration, and Higher Education 
Division of Educational Policy and Management 
Division of Educational Policy Studies 
Department of Educational Leadership and 

Cultural Studies ' 
Division of Educational Planning 

Administration and Educational Services Division 
Policy, Governance and Administrative Studies 
Administrative, Adult and Higher Education 



p.. 



^Except where 'otherwise indicated title appears only once. 
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APPENDIX D 



Number of Credit Hours _Re^iiirejUto Meet Formal Degree 
Requirements -in Higher "Education Doctoral Programs 



Degree Requirement 




Ph.D'. 


'■.J 


Ed.D. 


'Minimum Tf^^al Pv^orli^ MrSilv^ 


M 
11 




N 


% 








' 5 


13 


60-90 


30* 

4 


73.2 


* 27 


71 


* > 90 


_3 


7.3 


_6 


li 


Total - " 




100.0 


38 


99 


Maximum Transfer Credit 


N 


% 


» ' 

N 


"% 


<6 


1 


3.5 


^ 0 


0. 


6-9 


8 


28.6 ' 


4 


14.8 


' > 9 


19 


67.9 


23 


85.2 


Total 


28 


100.0- 


27 


. 100.0 


Residency Requirements 


N 


% ■ 


N 




<18 


8 


. 29.6 


7 


,26.9 


18-30 


15, 


55.6 


15 


57.7 


> 30^"^^ 


_£ 


14.8 


_i 


15.4 


Total ■ 


27 


lOd.O 


26 


100.0 


Core Requirement in Education 


N 


% 


N 


% 


<6 


1 


4.5 


2 


9.1 


6-9 


13 


59.1 


li 


50.0 


>9 


_8 


36.4 


_9 


. 40.9 


.. Total 


22 


100.0 


22 


100.0 
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Appendix 0 (continued) . 



'4: 



Cor^ Requirement in Hi^gher Edud^tion 


N 


% 


N 


K 








.6 ■ 


18.8 




•H - 


St • * ^ 




>l C D 
40 .O 


19 - 24 ' 








15 6 










Vie. 8 






TCK).0^ 


32 


-,ioa:p 










• - 


Cognate Area Core Requirement' 







N 


", % 


^ ' : . 


, 0 


0 


o" 


- 0 


C O 

0 - O - 




9-5 , 


2 


1 1 


9-11 






4 




• >lf • 








64.7 


Tn+al \, ' ' -4)' 


^ ^ i 


1 x\(\ r\ 


• 1 7 


1 nn ri 












J^esearch/Stati sti cs . Cor^ Requi rement 






'N 


- % 


<6 V : _ 






2 


5; 9 


6-8 






12 


35.3 


9-11 


> 




14 


41 2 


> 11 • • 


1^ 






17.6 


Total • 


3$ 


loo-o 


34 


100. 0 


- - 

Fracticum or Interns*i1p 




%^ 


N 


% 




.6 




7. 


41.2 


♦ 6 - 12 




53-8 


10 


58.8 


>12 






0. 


0 


Total ' . 


13 


^lOO^ 


17 


100.0 



